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This is not at all a matter for the artists alone 
to settle. There are other matters to settle in a 
statue of a national hero beside the question 
of "my art" or "my modeling" or "my tech- 
nique" practised by any sculptor, however clever or 
weird he may be. There are far more important 
elements in a work of art than the technical ele- 
ments such as drawing, color or technique. The 
most important elements in a public statue are 
the conception, the composition and the expression 
of life and the true character of the subject. 

However, since some suggestion has been made 
that the matter be left to the artists to settle, we 
would be delighted if the A. P. C. Committee would 
request that this matter be decided by a signed vote 
of the fifty members of the American Academy and 
of the two hundred and fifty members of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, composed of 
the leading artists of the country in architecture, 
literature, painting, music and sculpture. But the 
Committee dare not make the request! 

Therefore we append the names we have received 
of leading artists who signed the following protest: 

The undersigned, hearing of the proposed presentation to 
the cities of London and Paris of replicas of the statue of 
Lincoln by Mr. George Gray Barnard recently unveiled in 
Cincinnati, feel it their duty to make public protest against 
the erection in a foreign country of a representation of the 
Great Emancipator so false, so inadequate and so unworthy. 

The idea of the sculptor would seem to be that the great- 
ness of Lincoln is to be measured by the incongruities 
suggested between what he accomplished and what this 
statue represents him to have been. Even if the physical 
facts about Lincoln were here truthfully given (as the tes- 
timony of contemporaries prove that they are not) it is not 
these facts but Lincoln's greatness of soul upon which per- 
manent attention should be centered — not upon his. falsely 
assumed uncouthness and slovenliness but upon his nobility, 
his wisdom, his intellectual power, his steadfastness, his 
brooding love of country and his tender heart. Of these, 
unfortunately, Mr. Barnard's statue has no hint. 

We regard it as a failure to represent one of the most 
salient and well-known, as well as the greatest of Ameri- 
cans, and we should consider its erection in London or 
Paris as an international calamity. From the comments we 
have heard, we believe that we represent not only the best 
'artistic judgment, but the soundest sentiment of the 
American people. 

It is of the first importance for the honor and credit of 
the country that no gift to another nation of a public statue 
of a President of the United States, virtually in the name 
of the American people, should be made without the ap- 
proval of the National Commission of Fine Arts, which is 
appointed by the President under authority of Congress and 
which holds its sittings in Washington. 
(Signed) 



John Wolcott Adams 
Richard Aldrich 
Paul W. Bartlett 
Reginald Birch 
Arnold W. Brunner 
Clarence Clough Buel 
Howard Russell Butler 
Timothy Cole 
Kenyon Cox 
Walter Damrosch 
Henry Golden Dearth 
Frank Vincent DuMond 



John Hemming Fry 
Cass Gilbert 
Childe Hassam 
Richard H. Hunt 
Ellwood Hendrick 
Robert Underwood Johnson 
Charles de Kay 
Charles R. Lamb 
Henry Cabot Lodge 
William Rutherford Mead 
Professor Walter S. Perrv 
W. Frank Purdy 



Francis Rogers 
F. Wellington Ruckstuhl 
William Sartain 
Robert V. V. Sewell 
Edward Simmons 
William T. Smedley 
Albert Sterner 



George H. Story 
William Roscoe Thayer 
Augustus Thomas 
Thule de Thulstrup 
Henry van Dyke 
W. B. van Ingen 
J. Alden Weir 



There is something strange in this whole busi- 
ness of a small self-constituted committee trying 
to foist upon the defenseless publics of England 
and France, in the name of the American people, a 
statue which the majority of normal Americans 
who have seen it regard as a travesty of Lincoln 
and this against the almost pathetic appeal of his 
own son. This is shown by the fact that there 
have been published in the press, and even exposed 
in the show-window of a prominent publisher here, 
life-size photographs of a new bust labeled: "Bar- 
nard's Lincoln" ; it has a less whining and lacrimose 
expression upon the face than is on the face of the 
statue. The inference drawn by the public is that 
this new face is that of the statue itself. Thus the 
public is deceived, for the two are totally different ! 

Who is responsible for this either conscious or 
unconscious fraud? 

And who is responsible for the deliberate mis- 
statement in the press that the editor of The Art 
World, because of the Teutonic form of his name 
was born in Germany, when in reality he was born 
in France on the Alsatian side of the Vosges Moun- 
tains in 1853, and brought here in 1855, nearly 
sixty-three years ago? 

And who for the other insinuation that the action 
of this magazine is inspired by a personal dislike 
for Mr. Barnard on the part of its editor, when the 
reverse is the case? 

Must the aims, of the A. P. C. Committee be 
accomplished through such deception? 

As for the scheme of sending replicas of the 
Barnard as well as the Saint-Gaudens statue to 
London, that is childish! We are not seeking to 
have Lincoln honored in London and Paris — he does 
not need it. But, along with Lincoln's own son 
and the lovers of Lincoln, we protest against his 
being dishonored in the two leading capitals- of 
Europe. If the Barnard statue is a grotesque libel 
on Lincoln the erection of a replica of the Saint- 
Gaudens statue will not make the libel less of a 
disgrace to the American people. 

The fact is, this is now an international matter 
in which the pride of America is involved and 
should be handled by Congress alone and the ex- 
pense for placing the statue paid, not by a private 
man but by the public treasury. As a national 
committee, with the President at its head, Con- 
gress alone should be allowed to make a gift of a 
statue of Lincoln — for, as this is made now, it seems 
to be in the name of Americans to the people of 
England and France, yet is far from being so in 
actuality. 



BARNARD'S "LINCOLN" 



Must we believe that such an uncouth shape, 
Standing in dense stolidity, like one 

Who knows no pain, no dream, no fire divine, 
Only a round of duties, dully done, — 

That this could represent the dwelling-place 
Of such a soul as Lincoln's? This base form, 

Grotesque and shambling, his, who stood sublime 



Bearing the brunt of that stupendous storm 
Which rent the Nation? Fellow countrymen, 

Look well before you say that this is he 
Whose free, strong intellect and forceful will 

Upbore and dignified him! Shall he be 
So travestied, and he who bears his name, 
Compelled to suffer grief, regret and shame? 

MCLVifn- Fwro+oyr fi-H'mnre 




Courtesy The Century Co. 



SAIXT-GAUDEXSVS GREAT STATUE OF LINCOLN IN CHICAGO 

If a replica of any existing Lincoln statue is sent abroad, as a gift from the American 
people to the people of England and France, as an adequate characterization of Lincoln, also 
to symbolize our democracy, our taste in art and our state of culture, it should be a replica 
of the above statue— unquestionably the noblest statue so far erected of our great President; 
among the half-dozen greatest portrait statues created in the nineteenth century. Here we 
have no lacrimose, whipped weakling, but a serene fighter who conquered in nearly everything 



he ever undertook. 




lU'ST OF LINCOLN, MADE FROM FIFE IN CHICAGO IN ISfiO 



HV I.EONMU) W. VOI.K 

Lincoln sat for Mr. Yolk who, to obtain the most exact likeness possible, made the now 
priceless plaster cast of his face which was reproduced in our June issue — no doubt the best like- 
ness, both physically and spiritually, of Lincoln in JSo'O ever made in sculpture. Let the public 
study it. It radiates evidence of the physical power yet refinement, mental alertness yet wisdom, 
boldness vet self-command which contributed to that serenity of soul and intellectual power which 
enabled liiin gradually to dominate the strongest men of his time and shape the course of history. 
No pathetic whimpering woefulness in the conquering face of this bust, made when Lincoln was in 
his prime! Why put it in a statue — supposed to represent him at the same epoch when this bust 
was made, at a time when he knew he had defeated Douglas for the Presidency and felt he would 
be the nominee of the Republican Party and when he saw a victorious life before him? 'Ibis is the 
face and head of a conqueror, why not represent him as such? 



